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present to discuss the means of accomplishing that object.55 2
Although the Governor-General was not willing to interfere
directly in the affairs of Sindh, he had indirectly interfered
by licensing the direct passage of opium from Central India
(where then, as now, certain states grew it largely) to Bombay,
diverting it from Karachi. The British Government thus
secured the profits which the Amirs of Sindh lost. 3 Moreover,
he, in a vague manner, gave Ran jit Singh to understand that
Sindh was to be considered a sort of British " sphere of in-
fluence." This was an attitude which Ranjit Singh could not
understand. To him it seemed that the British had no inten-
tion of seizing any part of Sindh ; for if they had, that was
the best time to do it. But if they had no designs of their own,
why should they view his with an eye of disapprobation ? And
yet they had hinted to him that to advance upon Shikarpur
merely because Shah Shuja had proceeded thither would not be
consistent with principles of international conduct. Would it
not be better to make more certain of the British attitude
before taking any step ?
THE SIKH MISSION OF 1834
He, therefore, decided to send a 4* friendly " mission to
Calcutta, probably with a view to ascertain the real opinion
of the British Government about his designs on Sindh.4
Sirdar Gujjar Singh headed the mission, but he does not seem
to have been much of a diplomat. Instead of interesting
himself in his official task at Calcutta, he became infatuated
with the charms of a European woman to an extent that he
threatened to renounce the world and become a fakir for her
sake,5 He was, however, prevented from doing so by the
* Enclosures in the letter of Macnaughten to Wade,  5th  March  1833,
B. 117, L. 3, P.G-R. See  Fraser's suggestion in his  letter to Government,
dated February  21,   1833 and   Government's reply given as enclosures to
Letter 3 of Book 117. P. G. R.    In the reply  Government's  attitude to-
wards Shah Shuja's enterprise is described as " strictly neutral."
3 Quoted from Demetrius C. Boulger's Lord William Bentinck, by
Thompson and Garratt in their Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India,
p. 300.
* Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, p. 2OO.
0 Wade to Government,  B,   141, L. 65, P. G. R. Massey calls Gujjar